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(general Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert C. Scoggin, of the University of Missouri.] 



Professor Paul Shorey has been appointed McBride Lecturer at Western 
Reserve University. The subject of his lecture will be Aristophanes. 



Miss Elizabeth Loraine Bishop, professor of Greek and Latin at the 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, has leave of absence this semester 
and is studying at the University of Michigan. 



The library of the late Professor Fitzgerald Tisdall has been presented to 
the College of the City of New York by Mrs. Tisdall. The subjects included 
in the collection are Greek, Latin, English, and History. 



The death has recently been announced of William Coe Collar in his 
eighty-third year. Professor Collar was for fifty years connected with the 
famous Roxbury Latin School and was for forty years its very efficient head 
master. He retired from active service nine years ago. His name has been 
familiar to many generations of schoolboys through his numerous Greek and 
Latin textbooks prepared for secondary schools. 



A very good survey of "The Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 1914-15" is 
given by Marcus N. Tod in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. XXXV, 
Part II, 1915. After brief references to general works, such as Favre's The- 
saurus for Ionic inscriptions, he summarizes recent work in epigraphy under 
the following heads: Attica, Peloponnese, Central and Northern Greece, 
Islands of the Aegean, Asia Minor, and Outlying Regions. 



Alfred William Benn, well known as a writer on philosophy, has died 
recently. He was graduated from London University in 1865, but spent most 
of his life in Switzerland and Italy. He was long connected with the staff of 
the Athenaeum. He was a devoted member of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, and he was interested in astronomy. He was the author 
of The Greek Philosophers; The Philosophy of Greece; A Primer of Early Greek 
Philosophy; The History of English Rationalism; and A History of Modern 
Philosophy. 

The American Association of University Professors is a young organization 
that has already exerted great influence in the academic world. A call for a 
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meeting to organize was first issued in November, 1914, and members of the 
Committee on Organization consisted of distinguished professors from all 
departments of our American universities. Classical philology was represented 
by Professors C. D. Adams, of Dartmouth, and Edward Capps, of Princeton. 
Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania, is treasurer of the 
Association. Among members of the Council are Professors Maurice Bloom- 
field, of Johns Hopkins, and Walter Miller, of the University of Missouri. 
Professor C. E. Bennett, of Cornell, is a member of the Committee on Methods 
of Appointment and Promotion. 



A new course of study goes into effect at Smith College next September. 
An attempt will be made to reduce the evils of the elective system by correlating 
the work of the preparatory school with that of the college. The college 
courses are arranged under nine groups, and a reasonable amount of concen- 
tration will be secured. Of the fourteen and one-half units necessary for 
admission, ten and one-half are specifically required; and among these must 
appear four units of Latin or at least three of Greek. Each unit represents one 
year's study in a subject in secondary school. If a total of six units in classical 
languages is offered for entrance, no classical work will be required in college; 
otherwise three hours of either Greek or Latin must be taken through the 
Freshman year. No student, therefore, can graduate from Smith without 
some classical training. 

Henry James, the novelist, died February 28. He was born in New York, 
but his early education, which was mainly scientific, was received chiefly in 
Europe. He entered the Harvard Law School in 1862, but soon turned his 
attention to literature and never took a degree. He later returned to Europe 
and thereafter made his home in England. In July, 1915, he became a British 
subject, and later the King conferred upon him the decoration of the Order 
of Merit. Although James has always had a band of devoted admirers, espe- 
cially in England, he has never been a popular novelist. His style, often 
involved and obscure, is repellent to most readers, who demand clearness and 
ease. A true diagnosis was once made of his case by Charles Eliot Norton. 
In a letter to S. Weir Mitchell, after criticizing another great American writer 
who is still living, Norton says, "Neither he nor Henry James has been as good 
as they would have been if they had been trained with some acquaintance in 
childhood with Homer and Virgil and the historic stream of imagination in 
literature." 

According to the old Greek proverb, "Friends hold all things in common" 
(cf. Plato's Republic, 424 A). It was probably this sentiment that led the 
famous book-collector, Jean Grolier, to have printed on the covers of his books 
the generous inscription "Io. Grolierii et Amicorum." It is related of another 
book-lover, Richard Heber, that he insisted that "No gentleman can be with- 
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out three copies of a book, one for show, one for use, and one for borrowers." 
No wonder is it that in the course of time Heber came to possess eight houses 
full of books! My present purpose is more modest and humble. I merely 
wish to share with "friends" who are interested in books, the information as 
to where they may be secured parvo pretio. They should obtain the monthly 
typewritten lists of Mr. R. C. MacMahon, 78 West 55th Street, New York 
City. As examples of his bargains, I may refer to his recent offer of a limited 
number of sets of the new edition of Frazer's Pausanias for $17.50, which 
elsewhere will cost $35.00. Professor White's recent volume on The Verse of 
Greek Comedy (price $4.00) may be secured for $1.25. Hekler's Greek and 
Roman Portraits, lately reviewed in the Journal (price $5 . 00), may be obtained 
for $2 . 60. I cite these as typical, fjxovavra awentun. 



Some time ago Mrs. John Boyd Thacher placed in the Library of Congress 
the remarkable collection of early printed books that had been brought together 
by her husband. This collection is now made more accessible to the student 
by the publication of a Catalogue of the John Boyd Thacher Collection of Incuna- 
bula. The book has been compiled by F. W. Ashley, chief of the Order Depart- 
ment, and issued at the Government Printing Office. Unlike the perennial 
packages of garden seed that come to us duly franked, gratis, and without the 
asking from our nation's capital, this book comes only with the asking and 
that, too, when the request is accompanied by the modest sum of one dollar 
and fifty cents. However copies have been distributed among all our institu- 
tions of learning and colleges of agriculture as well. Who knows but that now 
many an investigator of " suiculture " may find relaxation from "research work" 
in the sty by turning through this treatise on incunabula ? Those volumes 
bearing the imprint of Schweynheim ought to make a strong appeal. Some 
800 volumes are described, emanating from 500 different presses. It is remark- 
able to learn that the first book of these incunabula and also the one to round 
out the five-hundredth press Mr. Thacher found in America. For the history 
of early printing unusual facilities are here offered the student. There is a 
fair sprinkling of classical authors in the restricted sense. Latin authors are 
well represented, but the Greek not so well. One fails to find the Florentine 
Homer of 1488, the Aldine Aristophanes, and other books dear to the heart 
of the Grecian. 

Mr. Walter Leaf, who succeeded Sir Arthur Evans as president of the 
Hellenic Society in 1014, delivered a very interesting address before the Society 
on assuming his office. His subject was "On a History of Greek Commerce." 
He emphasized the fact that devotion to Greek studies is not inconsistent with 
the busy life of commercial affairs, and cited the eminent example of George 
Grote who long was at the head of a large banking house. Grote's political 
history of Greece, he maintains, should now be followed by a commercial 
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history of the same country; and he rightly suggests that some young man 
just beginning his commercial career should set himself to this task. He 
emphasizes the fact that Greece was always very dependent upon her commerce, 
even more so, in his estimation, than England itself has ever been. Literary 
sources will furnish scant material for this proposed history, but the author 
must sift carefully the inscriptions. A study of coins and the competition of 
the various standards will throw much light on the subject. The results of 
archaeology will yield a wealth of information. He cites in particular the 
study of Greek vases in connection with the export of olive oil. He stresses 
the value of the new science of geography, or as it is more accurately but less 
conveniently called, anthropogeography. Attention is called to the political 
importance of financiers in early Greece, as is now shown by inscriptions. In 
conclusion he makes an earnest plea for the combined undertaking of an 
elaborate edition of Strabo, somewhat after the plan of Frazer's Pausanias, 
and gives the assurance of help from such eminent authorities as Sir William 
Ramsay and Mr. D. G. Hogarth. This address in full may be found in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. XXXV, Part II, 1915. We add merely that 
Mr. Leaf himself is a conspicuous example of the combination of the ideal 
scholar with the practical man of business. 



From works professionally pedagogical I usually stand aloof. I could 
never stir up any enthusiasm for books dealing with school economy, contact 
between teacher and parents, school ventilation, abnormal psychology, and 
other such subjects which consume the time of students in our schools of edu- 
cation. I have always held that the prime essential for a good teacher was 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. After this has been acquired then there 
may be occasion to pay attention to the mechanical side of teaching. Of course 
a classical teacher will be familiar with the great writers on education from 
Plato down. An educated man will always command the attention of edu- 
cated men, on whatever topic he may write. Much wisdom and goodly 
entertainment will be derived from the repeated reading of such works as 
Ascham's Scholemasler and Mulcaster's Positions. Here we have the ripe 
fruit of the experience of excellent scholars as well as successful teachers. 
They are concerned with the substance of education no whit less than with 
its methods. I have of late been reading what has long seemed to me to be 
one of the best essays ever written on education. It comes from the pen of a 
man who was free from any possible trammels of education academically 
imposed, for he never studied within the halls of a university. He was a man 
of independent judgment and certainly was no blind enthusiast. He was not 
a teacher with an axe to grind. I refer to John Stuart Mill, whose name is 
familiar to every educated man the world over. 

John Stuart Mill was appointed rector of the University of St. Andrews 
in 1867, and on assuming this strictly honorary office he followed the usual 
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custom and delivered before the students his "Inaugural Address." I venture 
to quote a passage from this remarkable address which elsewhere contains some 
strong criticisms on methods of teaching. 

Even as mere languages, no modern European language is so valuable a discipline 
as those of Greece and Rome, on account of their regular and complicated structure. 
Consider for a moment what grammar is. It is the most elementary part of logic. 
It is the beginning of the analysis of the thinking process. The principles and rules 
of grammar are the means by which the forms of language are made to correspond 
with the universal forms of thought. The distinctions between the various parts of 
speech, between the cases of nouns, the moods and tenses of verbs, the functions of 
particles, are distinctions in thought, not merely in words. Single nouns and verbs 
express objects and events, many of which can be cognized by the senses; but the 
modes of putting nouns and verbs together, express the relations of objects and 
events, which can be cognized only by the intellect; and each different mode corre- 
sponds to a different relation. The structure of every sentence is a lesson in logic. 
The various rules of syntax oblige us to distinguish between the subject and predicate 
of a proposition, between the agent, the action, and the thing acted upon; to mark 
when an idea is intended to modify or qualify, or merely to unite with, some other 
idea; what assertions are categorical, what only conditional; whether the intention 
is to express similarity or contrast, to make a plurality of assertions conjunctively or 
disjunctively; what portions of a sentence, though grammatically complete in them- 
selves, are mere members or subordinate parts of the assertion made by the entire 
sentence. Such things form the subject-matter of universal grammar; and the lan- 
guages which teach it best are those which have the most definite rules, and which 
provide distinct forms for the greatest number of distinctions in thought, so that if 
we fail to attend precisely and accurately to any of these, we cannot avoid committing 
a solecism in language. In these qualities the classical languages have an incom- 
parable superiority over every modern language, and over all languages, dead or 
living, which have a literature worth being generally studied. 



